BUCKINGHAM
exclaiming, 'I told you this before', and, with more tears and passion, moaned again that he was undone and would lose Baby Charles.
Beside themselves with rage, the Prince and Buckingham now proceeded to pour out the vials of their wrath upon the unfortunate secretary. Buckingham rated him soundly, saying 'that he knew his pride well enough, and that, because he had not first been advised with, he was resolved not to like it'. His counsel, he added, had merely been asked upon the choice of route and he had presumed to give advice upon matters outside his province. Whereupon the King, seeing that this faithful servant was likely to suffer for having answered him honestly, was forced to expostulate 'Nay, by God, Steenie, you are very much to blame to use him so. He answered me directly to the question I asked him, and very honestly and wisely; and yet you know he said no more than I told you before he was called in.*1 Buckingham's outburst had shown the King how passionately his heart was set upon this enterprise, and he realized that further opposition was useless. It only remained to make the necessary preparations. The parting between the King and his son and favourite, it was decided, should be as casual as possible so as to attract no undue attention.
On Monday, February iyth, 1623, the King left his favourite residence at Theobalds to go to Royston. At Theobalds he took leave of the Prince and Buckingham, who, it was publicly announced, were to have a few days absence to go on private business to Newhall, the Marquis's new mansion. As they came to take their leaves of the King, bystanders heard him say: cSee that you be with me on Friday night,' to which Buckingham replied, 'Sir, if we
1 The account of the interview is given in CLARENDON, History of the Rebellion, i, PP. 22-32.                                                                              '
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